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Ecofeminism: 

Sacred Matter/Sacred Mother 

Bernice Marie-Daly 


Ecofeminism involves the intersecting concerns of the women’s 
movement and the ecology movement. Since the primary vision of both 
share much in common, it is striking that feminists need to state a position 
at all. In light of the fact that women have historically provided a sig¬ 
nificant impetus for religious and social movements, from Buddhism to 
Marxism, and yet still remain subservient in a patriarchal culture , 1 there is 
reason to believe that “saving the earth,” for which women were 
committed long before it became fashionable, could easily repeat past 
patterns. Thus, articulation of an ecofeminist position becomes mandatory. 
While recognizing that patriarchy continues to reflect the normative 
cultural paradigm and current world view of our society, I will focus my 
comments primarily on the historical, scientific, and psychological con¬ 
ditions that have influenced our understanding of women and nature. 

On the wall of my office hangs the now familiar picture of our blue 
planet surrounded in blackness. For more than two decades, we humans 
have viewed this marvelous sight, and it has impacted our psyches with 
deep images of interconnection and beauty. This picture has become for 
many of us a mandala of spiritual renewal and hope, an image of our 
evolution toward oneness and global awareness that Teilhard foresaw. Two 
aspects are of particular importance to me: the healing I have always felt in 
the presence of water and secondly, confirmation of the notion of nation¬ 
states, or for that matter, “private property” as unrealistic and obsolete. 
However, for all its beauty, stillness, and simplicity, this earth portrait does 
not convey the existence of the particulars: the varied racial, ethnic, 
religious, economic, and cultural diversities among humans, as well as the 
variety and splendor of myriad species of our planet. Current envi¬ 
ronmental philosophy, whose primary focus is the earth, has largely 
ignored or oversimplified such multiplicity by "alternately raising the 
ecosystem or an aggrandized self to the level of supreme value, (and 
thereby having) created a holism that risks obliterating the uniqueness and 
importance of individual being.” It becomes increasingly vital, therefore, 
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to realize that “Our deep, holistic awareness of the interconnectedness of 
all life must be a lived awareness that we experience in relation to particular 
beings as well as the larger whole.” 2 

Another problem with the whole earth perspective has to do with the 
sensory limitations of sight itself. For example, we “see” the planet. Vision 
“operates without necessitating our engagement: We can see without being 
seen but not touch without at the same time being touched.” Since we 
must be far removed to see, it requires distance. Touch, on the other hand, 
requires closeness. One could say then, that sight, both in reality and as a 
metaphor, unlike our earlier oral storytelling tradition, continues to move 
us “from identification and engagement to individualization and disen¬ 
gagement, from mimesis to analysis, from concrete to abstract, from mythos 
to logos." 3 Moving away from intimacy allows us to view the earth and 
nature it/herself from a distanced and privileged point of view, in our quest 
for a “uniform global picture. The same monotheistic impulse that 
replaced the pantheon with a single God and the plurality of psychic per¬ 
sonages with a single heroic ego, has now given us a single Earth image.” 4 
Furthermore, this image offers no global shadow at the very historic 
moment of the greatest peril to the biosphere. Only hints of imbalance 
and destruction are noticeable in the clouds of polluted air and the 
breakage in the ozone layer. 

But the deeper causes of such disturbances remain unknown. How 
much denial and repression must be going on in order for us to maintain 
our sense of power? Does an earthview protect us from our despair? Is it 
possible that this image could remind us of how much is at stake, while we 
remain in our denial, expecting someone out-there—a God or space 
travelers—to save us? Is space exploration an attempt to escape the mess 
and find glory on other distant planets? “The whole Earth perspective 
provides us with a small, comprehensible, manageable icon—an easily 
manipulable token Earth that we can use to replace the unfathomably 
immense and overwhelmingly complex reality of the world which 
surrounds us.” 5 

Yet it is the advances in science and technology that enable us to see 
ourselves in space. Of course, vision has always played an important role in 
scientific research relying as it does on observation. Portrayed as the 
objective observer, scientists have been able to maintain a privileged 
position, overlooking their own androcentrism and patriarchal bias. 6 Yet 
the impact of vision (observation) within this scientific framework of 
objectivity is significant, as evidenced not only in how we look upon outer 
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space, but how we treat nature and the marginalized, especially women. 
“Some have singled out reliance on vision as a key culprit in the scrutiny, 
surveillance, domination, control, and exertion of authority over the body, 
particularly over the bodies of women.” 7 Being treated as “object” is a 
common experience of both women and nature, where we are “seen” but 
not heard. 

In our efforts to return to the earth as sacred, it is of utmost importance 
that the impact of a privileged scientific methodology and resultant world 
view be clearly stated. This paradigm, initiated through the work of Bacon 
and others of the seventeenth century, champions a mechanistic approach 
to nature in general and women in particular. The confluence of nature 
and women as treated by the reigning patriarchy is crucial to an 
ecofeminist critique of the present ecological program. 

MOTHER EARTH 

Although our modem cosmology and physics 8 has displaced "man” 9 
from the center of the universe and of creation, I believe man continues to 
tenaciously assert his own self-importance which leads to all manner of 
domination, the most fundamental of which is misogyny, and the most 
catastrophic, planetary devastation. While the significance of the fear of 
women is important unto itself, it is particularly so for environmentalists 
because of the strong association of women with a nature typically 
depicted as mother earth. 

Now this connection between women and nature has been much cel¬ 
ebrated within the ecology movement. The association, however, is both 
problematic and conflictual. “Mother Earth” suggests an integral rela¬ 
tionship between mater and matter, women being considered the “mother 
of matter.” However, since matter has been perceived as corruptible, so has 
woman. Thus, the sacredness of matter can be realized only to the degree 
that mater is recognized as sacred. Since “feminine” energy has been 
abstracted from the life of real women and analyzed dualistically through 
androcentric values, 10 the celebration of mother earth is largely an embrace 
of “the feminine” qualities of nurturance and life-giving energies without 
having to deal with the reality of women as the primary carriers of 
feminine energy. Embracing the stereotypical feminine and maternal 
qualities of nature is reminiscent of pastoral depictions of nature as passive 
and benevolent, nonassertive, always accessible and supportive of man’s 
needs. 11 
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While historically nature has typically been depicted as feminine 12 this 
has never been to women’s advantage because we have continued to be 
socialized in a patriarchal culture. As the historian Carolyn Merchant 
notes, the scientific objective reality of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries caused the sense of a living female earth to give way to a mech¬ 
anistic world view. Domination and mastery of nature became core and 
acceptable concepts for the modem world; whatever moral constraints 
feminine imagery may have brought to society were “undermined and 
replaced by a mechanically oriented mentality that either eliminated or 
used female principles in an exploitative manner... (While) One does not 
readily slay a mother, dig into her entrails for gold or mutilate her body,” 
such acts are easily perpetuated against an earth thought of as an object. 
With the scientific and industrial revolution, the earth became “the other" 
as women have been “the other,” that is, devalued, marginalized, and 
abused by patriarchal power through domination and exploitation. 
Women’s longstanding fear of rape and the continued raping of the earth 
testify to the dominant culture’s loathing for women and anything 
associated with “the feminine.” The patriarchal view of “the feminine” 
within nature as well as within women offers dualistic images of both, per¬ 
petuating fear and increased need for domination. Either women and 
nature are seen as uncontrollable and wild and as such, evil, or as sources 
of nurturance and compassion. 

The virgin nymph offered peace and serenity, the earth mother nurture and 
fertility, but nature also brought plagues, famines, and tempests. Similarly, 
woman was both virgin and witch: the Renaissance courtly lover placed her 
on a pedestal; the inquisitor burned her at the stake. The witch, die symbol 
of the violence of nature, raised storms, caused illness, destroyed crops, 
obstructed generation, and killed infants. Disorderly woman, like chaotic 
nature, needed to be controlled.... (Furthermore,) The blame for the bodily 
corruption of the male was attributed directly to lust and temptation by the 
female in the popular Renaissance belief that each completed male sexual 
act, or “little death,” shortened the life by one day. M 

The fear of mortality, of not being in control of life and death, is the basis 
for much of the hostility toward women and nature who represent the 
womb and tomb of human existence. Our inability to change this cyclical 
life/death pattern appears to be a source of great resentment. Sexuality and 
sensuality are therefore seen as threats, so much so, that to this day, 
women are cautioned to hide their sexuality and sensuality so as not to 
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stimulate the apparently uncontrollable urge of men and be further 
responsible for acts of aggression. 15 

Yet our concepts about nature and humanity are not absolutes but are 
conditioned by the ideas and norms of our society. Ecofeminists do not 
have to eliminate the confluence of women and nature but they do need 
to alter the cultural perceptions that both women and nature are either 
always available, passive, and subordinate or wild, evil, dangerous, and 
requiring control. 16 With the demise of this attitude, other patriarchal 
abuses — racial, ethnic, economic, environmental etc. will be significantly 
diminished. 

Separate But Equal 

Ecofeminism and ecology are joined in an effort to save the earth, its 
oceans, land, sky, its rainforests. We are about liberating the peoples of the 
earth, those in poverty, the illiterate, the indigenous peoples, blacks, 
hispanics, women. But at a deeper level we are about the emergence of an 
evolutionary leap of consciousness. This requires a totally different cultural 
paradigm wherein as stated by the “First Law of Ecology,” everything is 
understood as connected to everything else. It might be hard to imagine 
that such a simple statement could bring about a social revolution. Echoes 
of this sentiment can be traced throughout ancient and modem times, 
accessible in world mystical traditions and a perennial “knowing” of 
womankind. Everything is connected to everything else includes 
everything and everyone! 

This intuitive knowing has received much attention from the scientific 
community. Physicists F. David Peat and David Bohm, for example, offer a 
“new physics” supporting the inter-relationship between matter and mind. 
“The everyday world, of solid bodies that are unambiguously located in 
space and of sequences in a linear time, corresponds to what could be 
called the explicate or unfolded order. But this explicate order can now be 
seen as a manifestation of an unfolding horn the deeper implicate order.” 
The holograph serves as an example of this because within “every small 
region of the photograph (is) contain(ed) information about the whole of 
the object.... In a deeper sense (therefore) the orders of matter, space, and 
time are all explicate manifestations of the underlying implicate order.” 
Bohm also postulates a quantum potential, or energy force which “unlike 
the other forces of nature, is subtle in its form and does not fall off with 
distance. Because of this, even objects which are at remote distances from 
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must come from collaborative efforts that cross racial, sexual, ethnic, 
economic, and political lines. While the leadership must be substantially 
other than (white) males, it is also imperative that it consist of persons, 
regardless of race or sex, who no longer operate within a power-over 
system. 

I believe that an alternative must be founded upon an honoring of the 
Sacred through the reclaiming of the feminine Divine . 25 As we learn to 
celebrate a Divine immanence as embodied and grounded in life here and 
now, within the earth as well as our own bodies, as Thomas Berry has 
indicated, we will be opening ourselves up to the primary revelation of the 
universe . 26 The feminine Divine, who represents in metaphor and symbol 
those aspects we have consistently deformed and trivialized, will enable us 
to embrace new cultural values attuned with the deep wisdom of the 
universe itself . 27 This consciousness, bearing witness that everything is 
connected to everything else, will allow us to be who we really are and no 
longer to need the protection of domination and fear as instruments of our 
culture. The air will not be polluted because it is holy, women will not be 
raped because we are holy, rainforests will not be destroyed because they 
are holy, children will not die of hunger because they are holy, and whales 
will not be killed because they are holy. Such an experience of immanent 
Sacred Presence brings a value “that doesn’t have to be earned, that 
doesn’t have to be acquired.” While it could be argued that efforts to save 
the earth are self-serving, nonetheless this model offers a re-imagining of 
ourselves based on respect, justice, and compassion. This kind of living 
creates a new cultural model of power. Everyone—each and every 
species—will have power because “everyone has value. That value is 
accepted, it’s inherent, and it can’t be taken away .” 28 

The entrenched social structure, however, has taught specific behaviors 
in order to reinforce its own authority. We are all trained early on, for 
example, to trust the experts and hand over our power to them. We have 
been brought up to value a culture which does not know or trust the 
natural world. “Replacing trust in nature with trust in technology, we have 
traded connection with the land and each other for material comforts.” 
We have sought individual freedom without “looking at the way society’s 
resources are distributed and controlled...(which) hides the fact that the 
options available to some are made possible only at the expense of others 
and of the earth.” Feminist insights are thus to be avoided because it is a 
political threat to challenge the cultural model for “to raise the question of 
power is to threaten the freedom of those who have it .” 29 We have all been 
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socialized to respond “appropriately” to privilege, to give deference to 
those perceived to have power and trained to accept, protect, and 
maintain this dynamic. Because power-over ultimately means actual 
control of life and death through income, education, nutrition, shelter, 
and the like, the marginalized majority are compromised and forced to live 
hypocritically, daring not to confront those who make the decisions 
impacting their lives . 30 

While this may not be so obvious in the leadership and decision making 
processes of groups and organizations who intentionally want to facilitate 
the new consciousness, until this day is fully established, the old pattern is 
still operative. Interactions among politically active groups, where the lure 
of assumed privilege is both subtle and manipulative, are filled with 
nuances of power-plays because “invisible currents underlie our inter¬ 
actions, regardless of our intention.” It is frequently expressed as intense 
loyalty to the local-regional-national “charismatic leader who becomes the 
repository for the group’s ego ideal. This is potentially dangerous, par¬ 
ticularly when the leader is a male, as has been overwhelmingly the case, 
for his leadership symbolizes a return to the patriarchal father.” In groups of 
women and men working together toward a common cause, generally 
“gender roles remain ‘astonishingly strong’; women often unconsciously 
slip into physical and mental dependence, men dominate in decision¬ 
making and discussion, and are reluctant to share domestic chores .” 31 Thus, 
we unintentionally reinforce the very power dynamics we are trying to 
eliminate! 

The dawning consciousness, stimulated by Teilhard’s prescient vision, 
ought not to be just a theory but a lived experience. It must be articulated 
in our personal interactions and honored throughout the processes of our 
lives, as we both recognize our own patriarchal shadow and struggle to 
create a truly different world. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPEDIMENTS 

Learning to make distinctions is a cognitive ability highly valued in this 
culture. It results, however, in the assumption of a hierarchical order. We 
have not yet grasped the notion that to be “different than’ does not nec¬ 
essarily require being “better than” or “worse than . With any recognition 
of difference, as noted by Elizabeth Dodson Gray, “we are looking to 
ascertain rankings of power, moral or economic value, and aesthetic 
preference. We do this whether it is a different animal, a different culture, 
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resources. Since humans are not the children of women alone, there is no 
reason to assume women are the only resources for parental wisdom or 
responsibility . 36 Furthermore, women, as persons, have needs of their own 
which cannot be adequately described or fulfilled in maternal terms . 37 
Second, the earth exercises elemental, impersonal power which cannot be 
adequately described in maternal terms. The earth itself, as a finite 
biosphere, is but one planet in a solar system in one galaxy among billions 
in the cosmos. While the womb/tomb analogy for both women and the 
earth is significant, it might be more appropriate to consider our earth 
home as a surrogate mother since we, humans and earth alike, are 
creations of a vast, mysterious, evolving universe. 

In light of the complexity and urgency of our personal and planetary 
dilemmas, it is paramount that we all do the inner and outer work necessary 
to come to terms with our conflicting messages about women and nature. 
Perhaps then we will be able to embrace a new level of imagination and 
creative energy that will enable us to act together differently. And perhaps 
then for the very first time we will discover who we really ate. 

PLANETARY CONSCIOUSNESS 

While the feminist and ecological movements share the same concerns , 38 
in the minds of many the agenda of the ecology movement deserves top 
priority because its goal is to save the earth itself. Obviously, none of us, of 
whatever species or gender, will survive without a healthy biosphere. 
However, it would be shortsighted to diminish the role of feminism in 
creating the total revolution of consciousness so necessary if ecological 
goals are, in fact, to be fulfilled. This new vision will not be achieved 
unless the two themes I have sought to articulate are realized: the under¬ 
standing that everything is connected to everything else; and that the 
patriarchal mentality and social order is obsolete. 

Environmental issues and women’s issues must be seen as woven from 
the same cloth. Given the scientific, psychological, and historical rela¬ 
tionship between them, it is imperative we see them as nuances of the 
same issue. The emergence into a more holistic and organic consciousness, 
which is possible only through a paradigmatic shift away from the 
dominant culture, must be identified with each movement. As woman’s 
consciousness has traditionally been aligned with the earth so too the 
mostly male directed ecology movement must also become of this mind. 
Through such an association men might be able to accept that they “are 
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not to be viewed as the ultimate measure of value.” This would also help 
allay some women’s suspicion that “Men truly can’t imagine a situation in 
which they alone are not equipped to lead the world .” 39 Without this 
explicit association, as I have argued, the earth becomes the primary focus, 
overlooking the diversity and complexity of life as well as a multitude of 
local and social justice concerns. Yet the interrelation among all facets, as 
Starhawk reminds us, is clear: 

it is the poor who are forced to work directly with unsafe chemicals, in 
whose neighborhoods toxic waste incinerators are planned, who cannot 
afford to buy bottled water and organic vegetables or pay for medical care.... 
And environmental issues are women’s issues, for women sicken, starve, and 
die from toxics, droughts, and famines, their capacity to bear new life is 
threatened by pollution, and they bear the brunt of care for the sick and the 
dying, as well as for the next generation.... (Furthermore) we cannot 
responsibly approach questions of overpopulation without facing questions 
of women’s power to make decisions about their own reproduction, to 
challenge traditional roles and restrictions . 40 

In a truly interconnected world, in the “creative union” of person, 
community and planet that Teilhard advocated, global issues and social 
justice issues would be mutually related. Patriarchy has become so 
ingrained in our lives that such an obvious reciprocity is overlooked. An 
ecofeminist perspective, however, offers a deep critique that reveals our 
dominant assumptions and an indispensible vision for reaching this 
alternative ecological age. 


CONCLUSION 

The task is formidable, even overwhelming. Yet there is wisdom. Let us 
remember that the day we are aching to create must indeed be built on 
justice. The making of justice simply means bringing about the natural 
balance inherent in the world in the first place . 41 A just society upon a 
sacred earth will become manifest when we commit ourselves to peace 
with the same vigor that we have committed ourselves to war and 
injustice. The implications are immediate. Personally and collectively we 
would share, conserve, and renew the vital resources; we would design edu¬ 
cational learning experiences that respect diversity and creativity; we 
would encourage imagination and the arts. In so doing we honor ourselves 
by bequeathing to our children respect for the universe and its organic 
processes of which they are apart, a heritage worthy of a future. 
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My premise is this: a feminist perspective is the evolutionary leap of 
consciousness that will enable us to meet the ecological crisis; it will not 
happen otherwise. Beginning with the empowerment of women—to be 
their own persons, faithful to their own inner wisdom and spiritual 
heritage—we will eliminate domination on this planet. As Margaret 
Brennan writes: “Women’s experience empowers them to discern the 
systemic and psychic links between various forms of injustice ,” 42 the freeing 
of women from domination will testify to the emergence of a new way of 
being with the earth itself. An ecofeminist consciousness, inspired by new 
scientific and psychological insights, earth spiritualities of indigenous 
cultures, and the ancient Goddess tradition will enable us “to see where we 
are, who we are, and what we are about.... (and allow us to create the) 
common myth necessary for us to feel and act as kin to everything .” 43 
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An Invitation 


Membership in The American Teilhard Association is open to all who 
wish to join in our work of shaping a future worthy of the planet Earth, of 
ourselves and of our children. 

A brochure describing our purpose and programs will be sent in 
response to requests mailed to the Association at 40 Hillside Lane, Syosset, 
NY 11791. 

We depend entirely on our membership for support in undertaking this 
work of “building the earth.” We look forward to increased membership so 
that our publications may be circulated more widely to those looking for 
guidance in directing the future course of the human venture. 

Membership 

Annual contribution (tax deductible): 


Regular .$25.00 

Husband and wife .$40.00 

Contributing, beginning at .$100.00 

Sponsoring, beginning at.$250.00 

Student, full time, under 30 years .$10.00 

Life membership . $400.00 


All members will receive annually two issues of Teilhard Studies; the 
Association’s newsletter, Teilhard Perspective ; and notice of the Annual 
Meetings and the Teilhard Lecture Series. 

An Invitation to Authors 

The editors of the Teilhard Studies invite and welcome papers that 
explore, develop or put into practice Teilhard’s vision. A preferred length 
is twenty to twenty-five double-spaced pages. Please send manuscripts to 
Arthur Fabel at 620 Bay Road, Amherst, MA 01002. 
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TEILHARD STUDIES 


Berry, Thomas, The New Story: Comments on the Origin, Identification and 
Transmisston of Values. Winter 1978. 

Gray, Donald, A New Creation Story: The Creative Spirituality of Teilhard de 
Chardin. Spring 1979. 

Berry, Thomas, Management: The Managerial Ethos and the Future of Planet 
Earth. Spring 1980. 

Wolsky, Alexander, Teilhard de Chardin's Biological Ideas. Spring 1981. 

Fabel, Arthur, Cosmic Genesis: Teilhard de Chardin and the Emerging Scientific 
Paradigm. Summer 1981. 

Grim, John, Reflections on Shamanism: The Tribal Healer and the Technological 
Trance. Fall 1981. 

Berry, Thomas, Teilhard in the Ecological Age. Fall 1982. 

Fabel, Arthur, The New Book of Nature. Fall 1982. 

King, Thomas, S.J., Teilhard’s Unity of Knowledge. Summer 1983. 

Swimme, Brian, The New Natural Selection. Fall 1983. 

Grim, John and Mary Evelyn, Teilhard de Chardin: A Short Biography. Spring 1984. 
Dodson, Edward 0., Teilhard and Mendel: Contrasts and Parallels. Fall 1984. 

Tucker, Mary Evelyn, The Ecological Spirituality of Teilhard. Spring 1985. 

Berry, Thomas, Technology and the Healing of the Earth. Fall 1985. 

Stikker, Allend, Teilhard, Taoism, and Western Thought. Spring/Summer 1986. 
Salmon, James, S.J., Teilhard and Prigogine. Fa(l/Winter 1986. 

Anderson, Irvine H., History in a Teilhardian Context: The Thought of Teilhard de 
Chardin as a Guide to Social Science. Spring/Summer 1987. 

Nichols, Marilyn, S.S.J., The Journey Symbol. Fall/Winter 1987. 

Kraft, R. Wayne, Love as Energy. Spring/Summer 1988. 

Baltazar, Eulalio, Liberation Theology and Teilhard de Chardin. Fall/Winter 1988. 
King, Thomas M., S.J., Teilhard, Evil and Providence. Spring/Summer 1989. 

Grau, Joseph A., The Creative Union of Person and Community: A Geo-Humanist 
Ethic. Fall/Winter 1989. 

Rees, William E., Sustainable Development and the Biosphere. Spring/Summer 
1990. 

Mooney, Christopher F., S.J., Cybernation, Responsibility and Providential Design. 
Summer 1991. 

* ★ * 

McCulloch, Winifred, A Short History of the American Teilhard Association. 1979. 

These publications may be ordered from ANIMA Publications, 1053 Wilson 
Avenue, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 17201. 
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